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Abstract 

The quick development of the tourism and hospitality industry can straightly influence the English language 
which is the most widely used and spoken language in international tourism in the twenty-first century. English 
for tourism has a major role in the delivery of quality service. Employees who work in the tourism and 
hospitality industry are entirely and highly aware of its importance and they need to have a good command of 
English in their workplace. English for tourism and hospitality has been categorized under English for the 
specific purpose (ESP). It is an important and dynamic area of specialization within the field of English language 
teaching and learning. The necessity of teaching English for professional purposes and specifically in the area of 
tourism is irrefutable. Language proficiency is very important and essential in all professional fields specifically 
in the tourism and hospitality industry due to its specific nature and concepts. Thus, it is required that the 
educators understand the practical applications of this approach. This paper aims to provide an overview of the 
purpose of teaching ESP (English for Specific Purposes) and ETP (English for Tourism Purposes) to the learners 
and users. In addition, characteristic features of ESP and ETP concerning course development, curriculum 
planning, learning style, material development, English efficiency, types of activities and evaluation are outlined. 
Determining the ESP concepts and elements provides specific English instruction that could help the learners be 
well-prepared for meeting their workplace requirements. 
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1. Introduction 

Most of the time we hear the terms like English for civil engineering, English for computing, English for music, 
English for medicine, English for business and so forth. English for tourism and hospitality is used for 
international tourism and service industry which is considered under the category of English for specific 
purposes and its practical application needs to be understood (Cravotta, 1990). English has been dominated in 
many different fields such as education, business, technology, media, research, tourism, and medicine. According 
to Tsao and Xu (2008), there is a fast rise and demand for English for specific purposes to achieve people with 
instrumental purposes. English for specific purposes is recommended to the learners who are required to meet 
the essential, specific and precise needs to respond to the considerable demands in vocational or academic 
situations in English (Chang, 2009; Tsao, 2011). Hutchinson and Waters (1987) agree that one approach to the 
language teaching is ESP. They believe that all decisions as to the different methods and content are constructed 
based on the learners’ intention and purpose for learning. According to Strevens (1988), ESP is designed and 
aimed to see the definite needs of the learners. 

Simion (2012) states that, with the development of business management and communication technologies in the 
recent years, some changes have been made in the field of English language teaching. One of these changes is 
that the attention of course designers from teaching English for academic purposes has been altered and 
improved to teaching English for more specific purposes (ESP). In fact, differences between the ESP learners 
and ELT learners is that ESP learners are the ones who are nearly aware and familiar with English, however, they 
are still required to learn the language to perform particular job-related functions and to be able to communicate 
a set of professional skills (Lorenzo, 2005). According to Hutchinson and Waters (1987), three important reasons 
for the emergence of ESP are the new focus on its learners, request, and demand in the new world, and 
revolution in the field of linguistics. ESP features and characteristics were defined by Dudley-Evans (1998). The 
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first characteristic explains that the particular need of the learners is identified through the ESP. The second 
characteristic is that ESP utilizes the specific activities of the discipline and principal methodology. Finally, the 
last characteristic states that ESP concentrates on the appropriate language learning for the skills of study, genre, 
lexis, grammar, and discourse. 

English for specific purposes is a term that refers to teaching or studying English for a particular career (like law 
and medicine) or for business in general (International Teacher Training Organization, 2005). Robinson (1989) 
believes that ESP is considered as a type of English Language Teaching, ELT and it is a kind of goal-oriented 
language learnin. In goal-oriented language learning the learners are required to obtain a definite purpose in the 
learning process. In fact, ESP is considered as a main subject or topic that can promulgate competence into the 
hospitality and tourism preparation and training programs (Hsu, 2011). To make it clear, in the language learning 
process, English is not considered as the main purpose; it is only seen as a vehicle for its acquirement. According 
to Robinson, Pauline C., ed. Hywel Coleman (1989), students learn and study English because they are required 
to perform and complete a task in English not because of their interest in the English language. This edict of 
English language has to help them to attain a good and satisfactory level in their individual and professional 
subject studies. 

There are numerous of sub-divisions under the umbrella term of ESP. For example (EBP) which is called English 
for Business Purposes, (EAP) which is employed for English for Academic Purposes, English for Occupational 
Purposes (EOP), and English for Medical Purposes (EMP), and many others with new ones being added yearly 
to the list. In fact, EOP which is known as English for Occupational Purposes is more general and common in 
comparison with ESP. Simion (2012) states that, all of the main and fundamental English skills such as reading, 
writing, listening and speaking in EOP are exactly the same as ESP. In other words, its concentration is not in the 
particular profession disciplines; however, it is basically based on general skills that are essential for the learners 
to be prepared for their future workforce. 

According to Dudley-Evans and St. John (1998), “the teaching process of any kind of language for occupational 
purposes (EOP) need to be considered as a starting point and the analysis of the four traditional skills within an 
appropriate context, that being, as far as possible, the conditions given in the workplace”. 

Hortas (2008) believes that EOP programs are needed to more focus on developing communicative competence 
in a specific field, such as aviation, business, or tourism. Accordingly, the command of ESP and EOP must be 
such that the learners can reach a satisfactory level in their specialist subject matters and career. 

Prof. Huang (2008) constructed a complete and comprehensive model for the English for Specific Purposes 
curriculum which is applicable for hospitality and tourism English. 


Table 1. Model for tourism and hospitality English curriculum 
Dimension of the tourism and hospitality curriculum 

1. English for Food and Beverage Services 

2. English for Air Flight Services 

3. English for Hotel Services 

4. English for Tour Managers and Guides 

English curriculum design for hospitality by Huang Chao-shain (2008). 


Regarding the English proficiency to fulfil job responsibilities in the tourism sector, all the activities that guests 
and hosts experience may involve interactive communication, and tourism employees are required to follow and 
use specific professional conversations, language, vocabularies and speech matter when serving guests (Blue & 
Harun, 2003). 

2. Review of the Litrature 

Much attention has been given to teaching English for tourism due to using English as a lingua franca in 
international tourism and travel contexts. Some studies on tourism and hospitality English have dealt with 
subjects such as checking out the effectiveness of courses and interventions in developing and expanding tourism 
students’ language competence (Akyel &Yalcin, 1991; Fuentes, 2004; Haggag, 2008; Lo & Sheu, 2008; Luka, 
2009; Watts & Trim, 1999; Zayed, 2009). Moreover, there are some other studies investigating the language 
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needs of students and employees (Afzali & Fakharzadeh, 2009; Choi, 2010, Al-Khatib, 2005; Martin & Davies, 
2006; Stapa, 2005; Tipmontree, 2007). Brnnton (2009) and Laborda (2005) in their studies have addressed the 
evaluation of language materials and course books from the perspectives of trainees, employees, and students. 
Laborda (2003, 2009) investigated the incorporation of computer-based activities in English courses for tourism 
students. Other issues investigated by the similar studies included teachers’ perception on oral communication 
activities help developing tourism students’ oral English (Jing, 2010). Diaz and Scholfield (2010) did a research 
on the relationship of general English high-frequency words and the most frequent tourism English vocabulary 
with the tourism students’ reading comprehension of texts in their English courses. 

In the field of English for tourism and hospitality, many of the studies are focusing on the strategies, 
appropriateness of in structural materials and adequacy. Comparison between the communicative needs of 
tourism employees and personnel of the banks were done by Al-Khatib (2007) to shed some lights on the 
attitudes towards the lack, needs and wants. In his study, he also investigated the participants’ realization toward 
English to know what they need more to be included or what they considered less important to be excluded. In 
his study, he observed that in applying and evaluating staff English proficiency the type of work has a significant 
role. Travel agency staff believed that the most common reasons for communicating were writing and sending 
email and faxes, making on-line ticketing, browsing the internet, making online hotel booking and offering 
destination guides. Moreover, in this study, the most important skill for tourism employees was writing and 
travel agency employees used English more than banking staff at their workplace. Thus, developing and 
instructing an ETP course is an important issue that has to take into account. The reason is that using 
professional strategies and sufficient language learning is required in the tourism field. 

In fact, people who are required to use English at work for tourism and hospitality purposes need to improve 
their communicative abilities, language fluency, and accuracy. These people in international tourism and service 
industry have the opportunity to apply and utilize the target language in their activities and routine work. 
Cravotta (1990) states that mastering English for Tourism Purposes (ETP) p provides people with the required 
linguistic tools to work in the different chosen professions. 

3. English for Tourism Purposes (ETP) 

According to Leslie & Russell (2006), being skillful in foreign language skills is necessary for people working in 
the tourism and hospitality sector. The reason is that it is the means for having communication with foreign 
tourists and understanding cultural differences. In fact, for those who are seeking employment in the tourism, 
hospitality and service industry, it is essential to stay highly motivated in order to be accurately fluent in a high 
level of professional service language. In fact, they are required to become proficient in English for Tourism 
Purposes (Cravotta, 1990). Moreover, Cho (2005) believes that English for tourism is viewed as an area of 
business English and incorporate business English and English for academic purposes by bridging workplace 
communication and classroom use. This can help to increase the job opportunities in the international industry. 

English for tourism is known as one of the attractive subjects since many of the people will be a tourist at least 
once in their lifetime. Moreover, learning English for tourism purposes is crucial for those who are working in 
guest-host relation section such as hotels, travel agencies, restaurants, information centres and tourist attractions. 
In industrial sectors, English has recently become a core subject, and hospitality training programs help the 
employees achieve English proficiency to fulfil the job responsibilities (Hsu, 2010; Chen, Chiu, & Lin, 2011; 
Kuppan, 2008). 

According to Buhler (1990), English for tourism is comparable to other languages and can be examined by 
principal properties such as functions, structures, and tenses. In fact, English for tourism is a structured language 
and follows definite grammar rules. Dann (2001) states that the vocabulary used in the English for tourism is 
special and conveys messages through a conventional system of symbols and codes. For instance, the language 
used for checking into a hotel, giving information about hotel facilities, meal times, giving directions, requesting 
and giving tourist information, and other communicative activities that can take place in any hospitality setting. 

Strutt (2003) in his introduction, describes his textbook (English for International Tourism) as needing no 
specialized knowledge ‘it is not technical or over-specialized in nature. ’ In fact, ESP textbooks are significantly 
similar to any general English textbook. For instance, grammar in these books is used as a means of structure. 
However, all the examples are used within the tourism, medicine, or business context make a distinction from a 
usual ELT textbook (Brieger & Sweeney, 1994). 

In fact, English for Tourism Purpose (ETP) is important for its learners since it helps be equipped with the 
specific domains of language skills and knowledge. Consequently, learning the specific skills in English helps 
apply them properly and appropriately in the specific professions, workplace, and discipline. Because of this, a 
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particular language need of the specified context has a critical role as a requirement to apply a successful 
language (Shieh, 2012). 

4. Characteristics and features of ESP and ETP courses 

4.1 Curriculum Designing 

According to Edwards (2000), when we design a curriculum for ESP courses in the field of ETP (English for 
Tourism Purposes) learning tasks and activities should have a high surrender value, it means that “learners could 
be able to use what they have learned to perform their jobs more effectively" (p. 292). Gardner and Walqui (2000) 
believe that designing a course based on this belief can enhance the learners’ inherent motivation which can aid 
and support their learning process. McCarten (2007, p. 26) states: 

‘Making vocabulary’ personal helps to make it more memorable .’ 

According to Hutchinson and Waters (1987), all the decisions regarding ESP courses are supposed to be based on 
the learners’ rationale for learning. Johns and Evans (2001) claim that when we apply a curriculum design or 
syllabus “the students” target English situations have identifiable elements (p. 117). Therefore, the process of 
curriculum design can proceed once the elements have been recognized. Unfortunately, these days many of the 
ESP courses are surrendered without a target situation analysis being carried out. Several factors have been 
considered and measured in teaching ETP by the educators in designing curriculum, individual courses, and 
classroom materials which can assist the learners to increase their motivation very rapidly and improve their 
language skills. Nunan, (1987) states that educators engaged and responsible in using English for tourism 
purpose (ETP) as a theoretical framework have numerous roles and duties. Nunan (1987) tried to make several 
observations about educators who design and develop curriculum and noticed that improving the curriculum 
needs skill, time, and major support. The abilities required for successful communication in occupation settings, 
content language acquisition versus general English acquisition and those important issues in ESP curriculum 
design. In addition, the acquisition of English for tourism purposes (ETP) has to consider these main factors 
within an international context (Nunan, 1987). 

4.2 Organizing Course 

One of the important steps to achieve a satisfying goal is organizing the ESP course. There are many factors that 
play a crucial role in organizing the ESP course. Without them, the learning process would not lead to 
effectiveness. In ESP, the term specific refers to a specific purpose for which English is learned and teachers are 
required to be familiar with. The teachers have to be able to find a good response to what Hutchinson and Waters 
(1992) describe as language description. In fact, there are some questions that emerge from the language 
description, e.g. “What do the students need to learn?” “What topic areas are needed to be covered?” “What 
aspects of language will be required and how will they be described?” (Hutchinson & Waters, 1992). Finding the 
right answers to all of these questions will result in setting exact aims and objectives of the course. In fact, 
syllabus analyses designs regarding what the course is going to be about, objectives of the course and setting 
goals are unavoidable. 

Moreover, the way of the learning process is another feature of organizing a course. According to Hutchinson 
and Waters (1992), the theory of learning prepares the theoretical basis for the methodology. It will help to figure 
out how the people learn. In fact, the strategies of learning are different parallels with learners’ level, age and the 
reason for the study. The way a group of beginners acquires language varies from the advanced, or the adult 
learners expect a different attitude from the children. 

Teachers are required to specify which aspects of ESP learning will be focused on to meet the learners’ 
expectations and needs successfully. Hutchinson and Waters (1992) state another aspect affecting the ESP course. 
It relates to the discussion of the questions of ‘why’, ‘who’, ‘when’ and ‘where’ allied with the nature of learning 
situation and a particular target. They define them as needs analysis (p. 22) .To establish and organize the ESP 
course effectively and consequently, achieving a satisfactory goal and having respect for all these factors is 
obvious. 

4.3 Learning Style 

Learning styles for the tourism, travel, and hospitality are different from other English programs. (Barron & 
Arcodia, 2002; Dale & McCarthy, 2006). According to Cassidy (2004), a learning style integrates people’s 
affective, cognitive, and psychological traits. Conner (2007) believes that learning styles are mainly related to 
processes, learners’ perception, organization, and present information developed during the past decades. In 1987, 
Neil Fleming developed VARK, and its seminal publication appeared in 1992. Fleming showed that people have 
preferred sensory routes for learning based on learner type. He classified them as the four learning styles of the 
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VARK model (Visual/seeing, Aural/listening, Read/Write, Kinesthetic/experiencing). Moreover, Honey and 
Mumford (1995) investigated four major learning styles in which learners have a preferred learning style that 
determines how they enjoy learning the theorist, pragmatist, activist, and reflector. 

Studies have indicated that learners are more attracted to practical activities rather than theory and reflection. As 
a result, educators are required to instinct and educate the learners through different teaching styles to increase 
their learning preference in certain programs (Barron & Arcodia, 2002; Lashley, 1999; Lashley & Barron, 2006; 
Dale & McCarthy, 2006). 

4.4 Selecting Material 

Good ESP materials should assist the teachers in organizing the course or what is more it can function as an 
introduction to the new learning techniques. It will support teachers and learners in the process of teaching and 
learning. To make it clear, choosing ESP materials determines the running of the course and underlines content 
of the lesson. Furthermore, materials are also a kind of teacher reflection. They can truly mirror what you feel 
and suppose about the learning process (Hutchinson & Waters, 1992). In fact, good materials are expected to be 
based on activities and various interesting texts providing a wide range of skills. Teachers are required to specify 
which aspects of ESP learning should be focused on. However, one piece of material can serve for expanding 
more than one skill, e.g. vocabulary, reading, writing, speaking, etc. “Teaching materials are tools that can be 
figuratively cut up into component pieces and then rearranged to suit the needs, abilities, and interests of the 
students in the course”(Graves, 1999, p. 27). 

Hutchinson and Waters (1992) state that it is the teachers’ responsibility to be aware of the fact whether the 
selected materials are suitable not only for a specific discipline and answers are given course goals but also for 
learners and teachers themselves. Materials have to function as a link between already learned, existing 
knowledge and new information. Consequently, selecting a proper and appropriate material regarding the main 
criteria is a crucial part in organizing each ESP course. It might happen that learners’ expectations and needs 
would not meet due to the wrong choice of material. Hutchinson and Waters (1992) believe that materials 
provide a stimulus to learning. Not only the good materials teach, but they also encourage learners to learn. 

4.5 English Efficiency 

Blum-Kulka (1982) believes that to make an effective language communication, more linguistic knowledge is 
required. In the theory of second language learning (Spolsky, 1989) individual language learners through 
listening and reading generally develop prior to a higher level through speaking and writing. Indeed, the 
language domains modify the communication for the language proficiency levels. The language domains are 
speaking, listening, writing and reading. Lisboa (2004) makes a definition for each of the language domains. 
According to Lisboa (2004), in speaking, a learner has to engage in oral communication in different situations 
purposely. Listening is the process of understanding, inteipreting and evaluating spoken language in a variety of 
situations. Writing is being engaged in written communication in various forms purposely, and reading is the 
process of interpreting and evaluating the written language symbols and text with understanding and fluency. 

Cravotta (1990) believes that people who use English for Tourism Purposes (ETP) are expected to endeavor to 
maintain their communicative communication ability, accuracy, and fluency. Mastering English for the people 
who work in the international tourism and service industry is essential and provides them with the linguistic tools 
needed to travel and to work in different chosen professions. 

4.6 Types of Activities with Text 

In ESP course, text as a learning material can be used for learning and practice. In fact, it can be a source for 
reading or communicative skills and new vocabulary. Concerning the ESP activities, it is needed to keep in mind 
the context that should be consistent with studying subject matter. Different activities can be used in ESP 
teaching, e.g. warming-up activities, receptive activities, productive activities, and follow-up activities. 

Warming-up is a kind of preparing step. In warming-up activities, the teacher has to do pre-teaching, discussing 
questions concerning the topic and activation of new vocabulary or grammar structures. To raise the learners’ 
interests and lead them to further problems various kinds of plays, collocation grids, puzzles and questionnaires 
can be used. According to Wallace (1992), warming-up activities are very important and essential phase on 
which the text working process depends. 

Reading, listening and working with a text itself are the activities that belong to the receptive activities. Various 
reading strategies can be realized through the receptive activity, e.g. skimming, scanning, with or without 
translation, and informative. They have to lead to encouragement of the learners. In fact, language-based 
approaches e.g. gap-filling and jigsaw reading can also be identified or approaches relating to the content of the 
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text. Both of them have to aim the learners to be as much active and reflexive as possible. 

Productive activities are practicing of the acquired knowledge. This activity is working in groups and pairs or 
individual with teacher assist who takes notice of using the target language. To identify how the learners 
understand the given topic, summarization of the lessons should be done by the learners. 

In follow-up activities, appropriate using of learned and developing need to be recognized. It can be done in a 
form of exercises and creative homework. Harmer (1991) draws a large scale of activities and skills that can be 
developed through the follow-up activities. They are making discussion and dramatic activities. 

4 .7 Evaluation 

Course evaluation is the necessary part of learning and teaching the process. Evaluation is a motivating factor 
and displays the learners’ progress or effectiveness of the course. It also discloses possible inadequacies that are 
not successfully covered. Based on what we in fact evaluate, various ways can be performed. According to 
Hutchinson and Waters (1992), two eminent levels of evaluation are learners’ assessment and course evaluation. 
In ESP courses, a test can be the best way for learner assessment. Moreover, questionnaires, tasks, discussions 
and interview can be used for the purpose of learners’ assessments. Hutchinson and Waters (1992) believe that, 
since ESP is concerned with the ability to perform particular communicative tasks, teachers need to find whether 
the content of the course meets the learners’ expectation and if the learners are able to dispose of the new 
information and perform learned skills in a particular situation. 

On the other hand, the same as learner evaluation, the course evaluation, aids to assess whether the characteristic 
features of designing the course were met. “In course evaluation, we need to involve all those who share the 
learning process in making the ESP course as satisfying to the parties as possible”. (Hutchinson & Waters, 1992, 
p. 156). Depending on course running and an individual situation, the evaluation can be done. This means that 
there is no specific time or priority for doing the evaluation. However, it is very important to be aware of giving 
feedback. 

5. Discussion 

In the modern world and with more emphasis on professional subjects and science at universities, language 
studies are often neglected. Consequently, English might remain a difficult language to major in spite the fact 
that the tourism service industry can benefit extremely from it and it can revive interest in learning languages. 
One of the major criteria in employing people in the tourism and hospitality sector is the English knowledge. 
Poor English proficiency and competency can result in hardness in attracting and entertaining the tourists. 
Therefore, it is crucial to consider the English language taught as a core subject at tourism higher education 
institutions and universities all over the world. Future studies and research need to be conducted in order to 
analyze the English language needs of tourism. These studies would expand institutional perspectives on how the 
English language preparation for tourism purposes could be appropriately improved. 

Having looked at the learning tasks and textbooks in the teaching of English for the tourism and hospitality, we 
can figure out that each higher institute or university uses a different textbook that contains the materials 
collected by teachers from various sources. These sources include English for tourism and English for general 
purposes materials, and all of them comprise all the four English skills; speaking, listening, writing and reading. 
Vocabulary activities and grammar structures are also emphasized in these English sources. It is essential to have 
a variety of English learning activities that can assist the learners to improve their English skills for the tourism 
purposes. These activities can be letter writing, group discussion, role playing and etc. This can qualify and 
prepare them for their future occupations in international tourism. 

It is supposed that teaching English for tourism and hospitality industry is achieved through a topic-based focus. 
This method of teaching fulfills the double role of providing a meaningful framework, and learners can develop 
their language skills and knowledge. Moreover, it avoids the too-evident repetition of language items they have 
already seen. Topic-based approach aids that the language items covered are those truly required within the field 
chosen. 

6. Conclusion 

The second language speakers of English who wish to be employed and work in the service industry and 
international tourism and those who aspire to learn English for tourism purposes (ETP) have to carefully regard 
the language they use and the context of the particular situation. Therefore, a complete and comprehensive 
curriculum of practical courses should be helpful and beneficial for them. A curriculum relating to English for 
the international tourism and service industry need to be carefully designed and created to suit the specific 
learners’ needs and wants. The aim of these courses is to provide the learners with certain and definite level or a 
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situation where the language is going to be utilized. Methods and contents have to be specific to equip the 
learners for the particular situation (Hutchinson &Waters, 1987). 

Considering the international tourism and hospitality, English will give a smooth path to aid the tourism 
employees to meet up with their professional linguistic requirements in a satisfactory manner and finally to 
improve the quality service in international tourism. In ESP courses appropriate and related teaching materials 
are required to be designed and prepared based on different employees’ duties. Mastering English for tourism 
purposes provide the individuals with the linguistic tools needed for travelling or for working in a variety of 
chosen professions in tourism and hospitality sectors. 
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